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Original. 

Midnight is keeping 

Vigils profonnd— 
Starlight is sleeping 

In beanty around: 
Hush’d are the billows— 

Cloudless the sky— 
Soft mid the willows 

The night breezes sigh. 


Lo!—breaks the morning, 
O’er ocean and isle— 
Light is adorning 
The earth with her smile!— 
Dewdrops are gleaming 
On beds of perfuine, 
Sunshine is streaming 
O’er Eden-like bloom. 


From valley and mountain 
What melodies rise! 
Woodland and fountain 
Send shouts to the skies. 
Ether is ringing 
With notes of delight, 
Sweet tones are singing 
The exit of night. 


God of Creation! 

Whose matchless control 
Gives planets their station— 
And systems their roli— 
Night speaks thy glory,— 

Day after dav 
Re-echios the story, 
As years pass away! 


EXTRACT 
From Chapter IV. of Nicholas Nickleby. 
BY **B0z.” 

“Half-past three,” muttered Mr. Squcers, turning from the 
the window, and looking sulkily at the coffee-room clock. 
“There will be nobody here to-day.” 

Much yexed by this reflection, Mr. Squeers looked at the 
little boy to see whether he was doing any thing he could 
beat him for: as he happened not to be doing anything at all, 
he merely boxed his ears, and told him not to doit again. 

“At Midsummer,” muttered Mr. Squeers, resuming his 


complaint, “I took down ten boys, ten twentys—two hundred | 


pound. I go back at eight o’clock to-morrow morning, and 


have got only three—three oughts an ought—three twos six | 
“sity pound. What's come of all the boys? what does it | 
| 


all mean?” 


Here the little boy on the top of the trunk gave a vivlent 
sneeze, 


“Halloa, Sir!” growled the schoolmaster, 
“What's that, Sir?” 
‘Nothing, please Sir,” replied the little boy. 
‘Nothing, Sir!” exclaimed Mr. Squeers. 
' Please Sir, I sneezed,” rejoined the boy, trembling till the 
ie trunk shook under him. 
Prd sneezed, did you?” retorted Mr. Squeers. “Then 
. ~ you say ‘nothing’ for, Sir?” 
a ne to a better answer to this question, the little boy 
2 wed a couple of knucles into each of his eyes and began 
-_ wherefore, Mr. Squeers knocked him off of the trunk 
1 a blow on one side of the face, and knocked him on 
"a with a blow on the other. 
een “ I get you down into Yorkshire, my young 
Ry said Mr. Squeers, “and then I'll give you the 
ill you hold that Roize, Sir?” 





| 





| 


it 
i] 


i} 


|| Sir,” said the stranger. 


| 
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“Ye—ye—yes,” sobbed the little boy, rubbing his face very 
hard with the Beggar’s Petition in printed calico. 
“Then do so at once, Sir,” said Squeers. 

hear?” 

As this admonition was accompanied with a threatening 
gesture, and uttered with a savage aspect, the little boy rub- 
bed his face harder, as if to keep the tears back; and beyond 
alternately sniffing and chocking, gave no further vent to his 
emotions. 

“Mr. Squeers,” said the waiter, looking in at this juncture; 
“here’s a gentleman asking for you at the bar. 

“Show the gentleman in, Richard,” replied Mr. Squeers in 
a soft voice. “Put your handkerchief in your pocket, you 
little scoundrel, or Ill murder you when the gentleman 
goes.” 

The schoolmaster had scarcely uttered these words in a 
fierce whisper, when the stranger entered. Affecting not to 
see him, Mr. Squeers feigned to be intent upon mending a pen 
and offering benevolent advice to his youthful pupil. 

“My dear child,” said Mr. Squeers, “all people have their 
trials. This early trial of yours that is fit to make your lit- 
tle heart burst, and your very eyes ‘come out of your head 
with crying, what is it? Nothing; less than nothing. You 
are leaving your friends, but you will havea father in me, 
my dear, and a mother in Mrs. Squeers. At the delightful 
village of Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge,in Yorkshire, where 
youth are boarded, clothed, booked, washed, furnished with 
pocket-money, provided with all necessaries——” 

“It 2s the gentleman,” observed the stranger, stopping the 
schoolmaster in the rehearsal of his advertisement. “Mr. 
Squeers, 1 believe, Sir?” 

“The same, Sir,” said Mr. Squeers, with an assumption of | 
extreme surprise. 

“The gentleman,” said the stranger, “that advertised in the 
Times newspaper?” 

—* Morning Post, Chronicle Herald, and Advertiser, re- 
garding the Academy called Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge 
in Yorkshire,” added Mr.Squeers. “You come on business, | 
Sir, 1 see by my young friends. How do you do, my little | 
gentleman? and how do you do, Sir?” With this salutation | 
Mr. Squeers patted the heads of two hollow-eyed, small-boned | 
little boys, whoia the applicant had brought with him, and 
waited for further communications. 

“I am in the oil and colour way, My name is Snawley, 


“Do you 


eee 

















Squezrs inclined hishead as much as tosay, “And a re- 





markably pretty name, too.” 

The stranger continued. “I have been thinking, Mr. 
Squeers, of placing my two boys at your school.” 

“It isnot for me to say so, Sir,” replied Mr Squeers, “but 





I don’t think you could possibly do a better thing.” 
“Hem!” said the other, “Twenty pound or annewum, I 


turning round. |! believe, Mr. Squeers?” 


“Guineas,” rejoined the schoolmaster with a persuasive 
smile. 

“Pounds for two, 1 think, Mr. Squeers,” said Mr. Snawley 
solemnly. 

“J don’t think it could be done, Sir,” replied Squeers, as if 
hehad never considered the proposition before. “Let me see | 
four fives is twenty, double that, and deduct the—well, a 
pound either way shall not stand betwixt us. You must rec. 
ommend me to your connexion, Sir, and make it up that 
way.” 

“They are not great eaters,” said Mr. Snawley. 

“Oh! that doesn’t matter at all,” replied Squeers. “We 
don’t consider the boys’ appetite at our establishment.” This 
was strictly true; they did not. 

“Every wholesome luxury, Sir, that Yorkshire can afford,” 








continued Squeers; “every beautiful moral that Mrs. Squeers 
can instil; every—in, short, every comfortofa home that a 
a boy could wish for, will be theirs, Mr. Snawley.” 

“I should wish their morals to be particularly attended to,” 
said Mr. Snawley. 

“Y am glad of that, Sir,” replied the schoolmaster drawing 
himself up. “They have come to the right shop for morals 
Sir.” 

“You are a moral man yourself,” said Mr. Snawley. 

“1 rather believe I am, Sir,” replied Squeers. 

“I_ have the satisfaction to know you, are, Sir,” said Mr. 
Snawley. “I asked one of your references, and he said you 
were pious.” 

“Well I hope, I am little in that way,” replied Squeers, 

“I hope Iam also,” rejoined the other. “Could I say a 
few words with you in the next box?” 

“By all means,” rejoined the Squeers, with a grin. “My 
dears, vill you speak to your new playfellow a minute or two? 
That is one of my boys,Sir. Belling his name is, Taun- 
ton boy that, Sir.” a 

“Is he, indeed?” rejoined, Mr. Snawley looking al the poor 
little urchin as if he were some extraordinary natural curiosi- 
ty. 

“He goes down with me to-morrow, Sir,” said Squeers. 
“That’s his luggage that he is sitting uponnow. Each boy 
is required to bring, Sir, two suits of clothes, six shirts, six 
pair of stockings, two night caps, two pocket handkerchiefs, 
two pair of shoes, two, hats and a razor.” 

“A razor!” exclaimed Mr. Snawley, as they walked into the 
next box. ‘What for?” 

“To shave with,” replied Squeers, in a elow and measured 
tone. 

There was notso much in these three words, but there 
must have been something in the manner in which they were 
said, to attract attention, for the schoolmaster and his com- 
panion looked steadily at the each other for a few seconds, 
and then exchanged a very meaning smile. Snawley was a 
sleek flat-nosed man, clad in sombre garments, and long black 
gaiters,and bearing in his countenance an expression of 
much mortification and sanctity, so that his smiling with- 
out an obvious reason were the more remarkable. 

“Upto what age do you keep boys at your school then?” 
he asked at length. 

“Just as long as their friends make the quarterly pay- 
ment to my agent in town, or until such time as they fun 
away” replied Squeers. “Letus understand each other; I seefwe 


** 


| may safely do so. What are these boys;—natural children?” 


“No,” rejoined Snawley, mecting the gaze of the schoolmas- 
ter’sone eye. “They an’t.” 

“I thought they might be,” said Squeers, coolly. “We 
have a good many of them; that boy’s one.” 

“Him in the next box?” said Snawley. 

Squeers nodded in the affirmative, and his companion took 
another peep at the little boy on the trunk, and turning round 
again, looked as if he were quite disappointed to see him so 
much like other boys, and said he should hardly have thought 
it. 

“He is,” cried Squeers. “Bat about these boys of yours;. 
you wanted to speak to me?” 

“Yes,” replied Snawley. “The fact is, I am not their fath- 
er, Mr. Squeers. I’m only their father-in-law,” 

“Oh! is that it?” said the schoolmaster. “That?explains it at 
once. I was wondering what the devil you wene going to 
send them to Yorkshire for. Ha! ha! Oh!, E understand 
now.” 

“You see I have married the mother,” pussued Snawley,, 
“it’s expensive keeping boys at home,and asshe has a little 
money in her own right, I am afraid (wemen are so vory 
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foolish, Mr. Squeers),that she may be led to squander it on 
them, which would be their rain you know.” “ } 

“J seeyfircturned Squeers, thtewing himself back in his 
chair, and waving his hand. ; 

“And this,” resumed Snawley,“has made me anxious to 
put them to some school a good distance off, where they have 
no hollidays—none of those ill judged comings home twice a 
year that unscttles children’s minds so—and where they may 
rough it a little—you comprehend?” 

“The payments regular, and no question asked,” said 
Squeer, nodding his head. 

“That’s it, exactly,” rejoined the other. 

“Morals strictly attended to, though.” 

“Strictly,” said Squeers. 

“Not too much writing home allowed, I suppose?” said the 
father-in-Jaw hesitating. 

“None, except a circular at Christmas, to say that they 


never were so happy, and hope they may never be sent for,” || 


rejoined Squecrs. 
“Noth ing could be better,” said the father-in-law, rubbing 
his hands. 


“Then, as we understand each other,” said Squeers, “will | 


you allow me to ask you whether you consider me a highly vir- 
tuous, excmplary, and well-conducted man in private life; 
and whether, as a person whose business it is totake charge 
of youtli, you place the strongest confidence in my unimpca- 
chable integrity, liberality; religious principles, and abil- 
ity?” 

“Certainly I do,” replied the father-in-law, reciprocating 
the schoolimaster’s grin. 


“Perhaps you won't object ts say that, if I make you a ref- || 


erence?” 
“Not the Ieast in the world?” | 
“That's your sort,” said Squcers, taking up a pen; “this is | 


doing business, and that what’s I like.” \| 


Havirg entered Mr. Snawley’s address, the schoolmaster 


had next to perforin the still more agreeable office of entering || 


the receipt of the first quarter’s payment in advance, which 
he had scatcely completed, when another voice was heard 


inquiring for Mr. Squcers. 
“Here he is,” replied the schoolmaster; “what is it?” 
“Only a matter of business, Sir,” said Ralph Nickleby, 


| 


presenting himself, closely followed by Nicholas. “There || 


999 1) 


was an advertisement of yours in the papers this morning? 
“Tnere was, sir. This, way if you please” said Squcers, 
who had by this time got back to the box by the fire-place. 
“Won't you be seated?” | 
“Why I think I will,” replied Ralph, suiting the action || 
to the word, and placing his hat on the table before him. 
“This is my nephew, Sir, Mr. Nicholas Nickleby.” 


“Flow do you do, Sir,” said Squeers. 


Nicholas bowed: said he was very well, and seemed very 
much astonished at the outward appearance of the proprietor 
of Dothcboys Hall,as indeed he was. | 
“Perhaps you recollect me?” said Ralph, looking narrowly, | 
at the schoolinaster. 

“You paid me a small account at each of my half yearly } 
visit to town, for some years, I think Sir,” rcplicd Squcers. H 

“J did rejoined Ralph, || 

“For the parents of a boy named Dorker, who unfort- | 
nately po 

sa unfortunately died at Dotheboys Hall,” said Ralph || 
finishing his sentence. 

“I remember very well, Sir,” rejoincd Squcers. 








“Ah! Mrs 


Squeers, Sir, was as partial to that lad as if he had been her || 
own; the attention, Sir, that was bestowed upon that boy in 
his illness—dry toast and warm tea offered him every night 
and morning when he could'nt swallow anything—a_ candle | 
in his bed roomon the very night he died—the best diction- 
ary sent up for him to lay his head upon.—I don’t regret it 
though. It is a pleasant thing to reflect that one did one’s | 
duty by him.” 


7 | 
Ralph smiled as if he meant anything 


but smiling, andj 
looked around at the stranger present. | 

“These are only some pupils of mine.” said Wackford |) 
Squecrs, pointing to the little boy on the trunk and the two! 
little boys on the floor, who had been staring at each other i 
without uttering a word, and writhing their bodies into the || 
most remarkable contortions, according to the custom of little i! 
boys when they first become acquainted. “This gentleman | 
Sir, isa parent who is kind enoughto compliment me upon || 
the course of education adopted at Dotheboys Hall, which is]! 
situated Sir, at the delightful village of Dotheboys, near Gre- | 
ta Bridge in Yorkshire, where youth are boarded, clothed, 
booked, furnished with pocketmoney: re 





“Yes, we know all about that,Sir,”intcrrupted Ralph, testily 
_ “It’s in the advertisement.” 





|| man you want.” 
| “Lam afraid,” said Squeers, perplexed with such an appli. | 


||in Dotheboys Hall in less than a week’s time, unless this gen- | 


| zled, no less by the contrast between the simplicity of the 
|| nephew and the worldly manner of the uncle, than by the in. 


|| Ralph. “I 1ecommend him to this splendid  establish:nent | 
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| “You are fight, Sir; it is in the advertisement,” replied I The two words were had apart, and in a couple of min 
Squeers. “4 : ; | Mr. Wackford Squeers announced that Mr. Nicholas Nj - 
| “Andin the matter of fact besides,” interrupted Mr. 1 by was from that mo:nent thoroughly nominated to. * - 
Snawley. “I feel bouud to assure you, Sir, and I am proud |, stalled in, the office of first assistant master at nae = 
to have this opportunity of assuring you, that, I consider Mr. || [Jai], boys 
Squeers a gentleman highly virtuous, exemplary, well con-) «Your uncle’s recommendation has done it, Mr Nick! 

| ducted, and i said Wackford Squeers. 

| I make no doubt of it, Sir,” interrupted Ralph, check-' Nicholas overjoyed at his success, shook his ancle’s hand 

warmly, and could have worshipped Squeers upon the Spot. 








by,” 





ing the torrent of recommendation, “no doubt of it all. 
| Suppose we come to business?” 

| “With all my heart Sir, rejoined Squeers. “Never to post- 
| ne business,’ is the very first lesson we instil into our com. 
Master Belling, my dear, always remember | 





! WILT THOU FORGET Mea 


Affectionately inscribed to my sister, 

|| mercial : upils. ; 

|| that, do you hear?” 

| “Ves, Sir,” repeated Master Belling. Original. 

| [fe recollects what it is, docs he?” said Ralph. ees 

|| Tell the gentleman,” said Squeers. 

“Never,” repeated Master Belling. 

! “Very good,” said Squeers, “go on.” 
“Never,” repeated Master Belling again. 


BY M. A. R. 


Wilt thou forget ine,—when amid the gay 

| And merry throng, my sister, thou mayst roam: 

j Laughing all joyously the hours awav, 

| Pleased with the pleasures of thy distant home?— 
\ These may delight the now, and for a while, 

I, Strangers may greet thee with a welcome kind; 





} sVorg 4 ” . “J “ » 99 

|| “Very good indeed,” said Squeers, “Yes. | But they will change, even as a Lover's smile— 
| “P,? suggested Nocholas, good-naturedly. | Change as the fickle and mconstant wind! 

i “Pcrform—business!” said Master Belling, “Never—per- , 


Wilt thou forget me—when in sunny bowers, 
Time passes smooth and tranguilly along? 
When in thy pathway bloom the fairest flowers— 
And in thy ear, breathes many a pleasant song? 
These may delight thee, sister—but they fade, : 
As fades the brilliance of a twilight sky— 
\; The brightest tints soon deepen into shade— 
| The sweetest tones soon lose their charms—and die 
| 
! 


form—business!” i 
|| “Very well, Sir,” said Squeers, darting a withering look at | 


| the culprit. “You and I will perform a little business on our | 
private account, by ond bye.” i 

“And just now,” said Ralph, “we had better transact our 
own perhaps.” 


“If sou please,” said Squeers. om 
“Well,” resumed Ralph, “it’s brief enough; soon broached | gn Se ee ee een, 
; s alph, gn; , é ; Thou seekest guidance of his power—above; 
and I hope easily concluded. You have advertised for an Wilt thou forget to breathe a prayer for me, 
s bt | " s il eee 
able assistant, Sir?” | That I with thee, may share a Saviour’s love? 
“Preciscly so,” said Squeers. Prayer from a woman's deep and fervent heart, 
J [s incense of a pure and holy fire— 
Prayer from a sister’s spirit will impart 
A hope—such treasure can alone inspire. 


> 


| “And you really want one?” f 
“Certainly?” answered Squeers. I 
| “Here he is,” said Rhalph. “My nephew Nicholas, hot if 
from school, with every thing he learnt there, fermenting in 


his head, and nothing fermenting in his pocket, is just the 


Wilt thou forget me—if for many a year, 
Time glideth by, ere we each other greet? 
Will not thy memory sometimes yield a tear? 
And hope spring up that we again may meet? 
Why do L ask?—did not the sad farewell— 
The look, the sigh, the tears, thy fondness prove? 
Did not that look, that sigh, those tears, all tell— 
The deep devotion of my sister’s love! 


1} 


‘cation from a youth of Nicholas’ figure, “I am afraid the | 
| young man wont suit me.” fF 
“Yes, he will,” said Ralph; “I know better. Don’t be cast | 
‘down, Sir; you will be teaching all the young noblemen, 





THE POST OFFICE. 


tleman in more obstinate than I take him to be.” || Being neither a Congress speech nor a State paper, but a 


“J fear, Sir,” said Nicholas, addressing Mr. Squeers, “that | 
you object to my youth, and my not being a Master of | 
Arts?” i 

“The absence of a college degree is an objeotion,” replied 
Squeer, looking as grave as he could, and considerably puz.- 


chapter of a Lounger’s reflections. 


Original. 


To one who is just recovering from sickness, who is so 
much an invalid as to be unable to engage in any active bu- 
siness, and feels too «ell to confine himself to his room, the 
hours appear to move tardily along. Under such circum 
stances, one is peculiarly inclined to lounge about, and has a 
great attachment to all the spots that afford him a respecta- 
ble situation to indulge his propensity. For several weeks 
I have been lounging about the streets of our city, in a state 
of convalescence, whenever an intermission of the spring fever 
would allow me to leave the quict retreat of my dwelling. I 
have feasted my eye@with gazing upon the Jovely creatures 
who trip through our public promenades, strolled into the 
principal book stores, congregated with the multitudes that 
throng the auction rooms, and proved a very troublesome vis- 
iter to my friend of the “Monument:” when all these resour- 
ces have been exhausted, I have betaken myself again to my 
chamber, to renew my usual enpioyment of writing sonnets 
of yours, as an opening which will lead him to fortune, if he and reading old magazines. ‘ ees 
turns it to proper account. Do you sce that?” | Itso happened, however, that in my daily peregrinations I 

“Every body must sce that,” replicd Squeers, half imitation | Passca_ unceremoniously by that place of general resort, the 
the snecr with which the old gentleman was regarding his, Post-office, without stopping longer than to inquire if there 
unconscious relative. |, were any letters for me, and to receive for a reply that mono- 

“I do of course,” said Nickolas eagerly. | syllable so much dreaded by lovers and Ictter-writers, NO! 

“He docs, of course, you observe,” in the same dry hard || On one of the beautiful days of the latter part of Jast month 
manner. “If any caprice of temper should induce him to; ! resolved to make the post-office the theatre of my obserra- 
set aside this golden opportunity before he has brought it | tions: and accordingly I sallied forth, and after having looked 
to perfection, I consider myself absolved from extending any || Cul upon the world, for a short space of time, I bent my steps 
assistance to his mother and sisters. Look at him, and || tothe corner of North and Fayette streets. The vestibule of 
think of the use he may be to you in half a dozen ways.|| the office is a very convenient shelter for those who are sud 
Now the question is, whether, for some time to come at all | denly caught in May showers, and is a very handy place for 
events, he won't serve your purpose bettter than twenty of | the meeting of loungers. If it had a bench or chair or two 
the kind of people you would get under ordinary circumstan-|| for the accommodation of strangers and visiters, it would be 
ces. Isn’t that a question for consideration?” | a decided improvement to its conveniency. (J would suggest 


“Yes it is,” said Squeers, answering a nod of Ralphs head | it as such to those who have charge of the office.) . 
with a nod of his own. Now if you will’ permit me I will throw a magic man 


“Good,” rejoined Ralph. “Let me have two words with|| round you; and taking you as Mephistopheles did the ard 
you.” ted Doctor Faustus, will place you against one of the granif 


comprehensible allusion to the young noblemen under his, 


tuition. | 
“Look here, Sir,” said Rhalph; “I'll put this matter in its 


true light in two seconds.” 
“If you’il have the goodness,” rejoined Squeers. 
“This isa boy, or a youth, or a lad,or a young man, ora 
hobbledehoy, or whatever you like to call him, of eighteen or | 
ninetcen or thereabouts,” said Ralph. 
“That I see,” observed the schoolmaster. 
“so do I,” said Mr. Snawley, thinking it as well to back | 
his new friend occasionally. 
“His father is dead, he is wholly ignorant of the world, has 
no resources whatever, and wants something to do,” said, 


” 
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the beautiful spring day aforesaid: 
And seeing, but unseen, will stand there, as solemn 
‘As Marriage and Death in a newspaper column? 


s though he were walking upon gum.elastic? Ue is not a 
ponkey, a8 you might infer from that little stick which he 
ssitches 20d the peculiarity of other parts of his costume; nor 
jshe of the asimine species, as the long appendages at the side 
of bis head might lead you to conclude. He belongs to that 
order of animals generally ycleped Dandies, for which nat- 
gralists have not yet found a convenient place in their clas- 
sification. With what a sweet, languid air he approaches the 


He sighs—Alas, the swain! Perhaps that is from some dear 
maryllis he has left in a distant place. We'll wave him) 
an exit now—poor, useless mortal! 
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which adorn the front, and show you the scene I saw on | husband or the unkindness and disobedience of her child | 
|may have inflicted a deep wound upon her spirits, She may | 
be expecting a letter from an only son, who has coldly and | 
; cruelly slighted her, and profanely trampled upon the holiest | 
See you that animal approaching us with a step as springy | of all human affections—a mother’s love. The pleasantness | 


, before any do come, her head may rest in the cold grave. 





Here comes a clerk from a counting-house. You may see 


by his swollen eyes and general appearance that last night|! after my long waiting I shall receive a letter by this mail || 
ras spent in revelry, or some anholy vigils. The theatre,|,The office is open: I'll inquire. Why here is a letter for me. || 
the oyster cellar, or the gambling rooms, doubtless had his|| with the post-mark P. 
presence during most of the night, and his manifest debility ‘and sealed with the motto “Je pense a vous.” I know it— 
shows how well irregularity and dissipation agree with him.|)’tis my cousin Lucy’s. I must go. A farewell, sir, to you, I 
How many of our young men whose prospects of a worldly || when I placed myself against the granite shaft! Mow 
nature are bright, and whose talents would command respect strange it makes oue feel to get a letter from one’s cousin! — 
in almost any class of the community, or even raise them to) but I shall detain that soliloquy for my “Essay on Letters | 
¢. M. Fe De 


the highest rank in society, drain their purses, ruin their |, 


health and destroy their reputation by frequenting the haunts || 
| 


of dissipation and iniquity, which infest our larger towns and i 
cities! The respectability of their families may sustain them | 
for awhile, but a continued course of prodigality must even. 
tuate in their degradation. | 
As he moves slowly off to his business, we see a good old 
quaker, with his plain, neat dress, and regular, dignified steps, | 
approach. There is something so calm in his appearance, 
that in addition to the reverence which his age commands, 
we feel for him a love and an esteem which nothing but the | 
gentleness of his disposition, and the sweetness of his man- | 
ners could inspire. ‘T'o me the sight of a pleasant old man is| 
peculiarly grateful. An elderly person who can be cheerful |! 
without levity, serious without moroseness and communica. | 
tive without garrulity,who, although his head has been whiten-! 
ed by the winters of his life, possesses a heart which the’ 
lapse of time has not yet congealed, finds a high place in my 
best and warnwst affections. Indeed to converse with those| 
who have lived long in the world, have been much among 
men and observed the operations of the human heart, is the! 
greatest pleasure I can enjoy. 


| 
| 
| 





It is theirs to counsel and| 
advise, to let the weight of their long experience be given |! 
in favor of morality, and to place the curb of admonition || 
upon the rashnes of youth fulimpetuosity. ‘This good old gen. | 
deman by the sweet smile that plays upon his countenance, | 
bas already won upon myheart, and it is with some regret | 
that I see him pass us andleave the office. 

Here comes a beautiful little creature, tripping along with 
the light and graceful motion of a fairy. She holds between | 
her tiny fingers, a neatly folded letter which she is about to | 
drop into the office. ‘The blush that suffuses her lovely face 
is atell-tale of her secret. She trembles like an aspen leaf’ 
as she deposits the transcript of her heart in the letter-box. How | 


anxiously is her lover now looking for the arrival of that often- 
wished-for epistle, in some distant place; and with what | 
transports of pleasure will the slight characters she has traced | 
%e perused! As she drops her letter doubticss she is wish || 
ing she could enclose herself; and for ought I know to the! 
contrary, her heart is saying, 





| 
“Ol! let me only breathe the air— | 
That blessed airthacs breatued by thee.”? | 
There stands aside one, who venturing too rashly into ex.| 
‘ensive speculation, has made shipwreck of his fortune and| 
ia how reduced from the high station he held among his fel-|t 
‘ow citizens. Not long since when the breeze of fortune was| 
in his favor, and his concerns went on swimmingly, his com.| 
pany and his friendship were universally courted. His ele-| 
gantly furnished mansion and sumptuously ladened table! 
guned him such friends as flit about one in the summer of 
a but fice at the least chill breath of poverty. | 
noma a oe to fawn upon him stop not even 
peak a kind salutation; 
“Sweep on, ye fat and greasy citizens; 


Tis justthe fashion: wherefore do ye look 
pon that poor and broken bankrupt there?” 


— retiring behind the crowd which presses the entrance 
San elderly lady. The deep traces of sorrow in her 
ance and the sombreness of her dress give her a 
“ancholy appearance. The dissipated character of her 


we shall have a large field for observation. 





and Letter-writing 
Baltimore; Junc 1., 1838, 








TO LUCY SEYMOUR. 





Original. 


s¢With deep and startling speed 
My heart is beating now, 

And all who will, may read 
Death’s signeton my brow.” 


Tis thus that flowers most rare 
The soonest fade away,— 

And all on earth that’s fair 
Must wither and decay. 


Lady, the notes that greet 
Our ears most pensively, 

Are breathed more pure and sweet 
‘Than else we’ve heard froin thee. 


They tell that from thy heart, 
Where best affections spring, 
Life hastens to depart, 
Aud leaves it withering. 


And from thy placid brow, 
The “diadem of thought”? 

Which burns upon it now, 
Must very soon be caught. 


Yet, Lady, one thought cheers 
The sadness of thy strain— 
Though here thou mayst shed tears, 
And may’st be racked with pain, 


There is a world on high, 

More pure and bright than this, 
Where pleasures never die, 

But one eternal bliss 


Shall crown thee; and thy Inte 
Shall swell the heavenly choir, 
Where none is ever mute, 
And spirits never tire. 


2T would add to my best joys 
To look upon thy form, 

To hear thy gentle voice, 
Whose melody must charm. 


But I claim not as mine 
A worthy offering— 

The wreath of fame to twine, 
And costly gifts to bring. 


Though I have not the power, 
To give a inoment’s ease, 
Or for a single hour, 
To stay thy dire disease; 


A tribute I would pay— 

Would it were worthy thes !— 
To one, whose every Jay 

Is full of melody. 


When in the grave thou’rt Iaid 
With all the dead of earth, 
The stranger’s heart will shed 
A tear, to mark thy worth. 


Balimore: May 2. 








\of the morning, and the gaicty of the many around her, scem || ? 
‘to have no enlivening effect upon her. Oh! woman, woman! ) Charles Howard was an officer in the army of the colonies, 
|how much do we owe thee for the tender watchfulness of a 
‘mother’s care, the sweet caresses of a sister’s attachment, and 
'lasting devotion of a wife’s affection; and yet. how often do 
| the objects of all this solicitude, recklessly break through the 
| restraining influence of a mother’s love, leave the company of | 
a kind sister for that of the immoral and profane, and fly 
man of letters, and with what grace he ungloves his lilly || from the embrace of an affectionate wife to the sinks iniquity i Island. 
hand to receive the package superscribed with his address. | and pollution. At the announcement of no letters from the | 
office, she sadly and mournfully turns away to depart; and | 


The mail has just arrived. Let us tarry a moment, and || : bee: 
Well, I hope that | distress, there only to be found. But at the time of which I 


' 
, addressed in a very neat hand, || 


‘PHILIP, THE WAMPANOAG, "| 
6 . 


Original. 


— 


CHAPTER V. 


H It cannot speak 
| For Truth hath better deeds, than words to grace it.—Shake. 


‘which had been first organized to defend their property, and 
|| was now employed in the extermination of the Indians. His 
|| post, though by no means high, nor yet one of distinction nor 
|| honor, as few were at that day, was nevertheless one of res 
1 ponsibility and trust. His father had left him to be educated 
f at Plymouth, when he himself had left that place for Rhode 
In consequence, he imbibed their doctrines, and on 
coming to years of maturity, accepted the-station of Lieuten- 
ant which they proffered him. It had been in consequence of 
}a wound, received in a recent skirmish with the Indians, that 
jhe was now at home, to reccive that comfort and solace in 





|| haue introduced hit, he was so far recovered, as to obey or- 
| ders, which he had received, to return forthwith and join his 
regiment. The ensuing day was the period for his depar- 


| ture. 
We have said that Charles sat in a drowsy, or thouhtful 


mood; and the reader may find reasons for the latter in the 
preceding chapter. But other thoughts aided to plunge him 
|| into silence, and make him press his throbbing temples with 
‘his palms. Catherine Walder, she who had watched his de- 
lirious bed; who had attended his every call; whose counten- 
ance, then in unison with her feelings, beamed on him with 
an almost anxious love; she who had shea tear when danger 
| threatened; who smiled when health came to him,— she had 
jtold him that love was indeed the cause, a love that she ever 
|had, and ever should have, for him—but it was the love of 
friend for friend, the love of sister for brother. Her love was 
friendship; not the flame that brighter burns, the more for be- 
ing quenched; not the fire that “closest kept, burns most of 
all,” but the steady, constant, changeless blaze, the same yes. 
terday, to-day, and through all the visionary and varying 
|seenes of thought and time. And he, what had he done to 
|merit this kind treatment, this undeserved sympathy and ten- 
derness? Some might refer it to her nature, some to pecu- 
liarity of circumstance; but their friendship sprung from an- 
‘other source. His was love, burning, intense, unquenchable; 
| hers, the deep, the sacred tie of gratitude. 

| On some former visit, his arm had proved her defender. 
‘When a lurking foe had sought to drag her, wandering 
|through the forest, to his home, the well timed aid of Charles 
‘sent the savage to his grave; and the fainting girl clapsed the 
hand of her deliverer. But the kindness he thus increased 
‘in the one, could scarcely repay the hate engendered in the 
bosum of the other’s kindred. The murdered savage was 
'a chief among the Pequods, a tribe fast dying away before 
f the arms of the whites, and which were scattered about in 
' groups, preferring thus to wage their wars, than openly and 
jin a body, face the enemy for promiscuous slaughter. The 
‘one alluded’ to, had been chief of one of those clans or tribes, 


| 


jwho had taken their residence within eight or ten miles of 
| Providence, on the Massachusetts side of the river. They 
lived as much by plunder, as by more honest means of suste- 
inance. 

The clan had discovered that Howard had killed their 
‘chief, and this sharpening their animosity still more against 
the whites, prompted them to every method for revenge. In 

| one instance, they had well nigh been successful. On a return 
| of Charles, from tis home to Plymouth, at some former pe- 
| riod, he had been hotly pursued by some five or six of them, 
j:and barely escaped with life, caution, therefore, was necessary 
\\in all his journeyings. Plans for a safe return on the mor- 
row, might have found a place in his mind, as he sat in the 
j abstracted mood in which we found iim. 
| We may remark here that these Pequods were a different 
‘tribe, as well as hostile to that of Philip. True, they were 
now at peace with the Wampanoags, but on so distant 
|terms—that their metting promised any thing but peace. 
‘Still the honor of Philip and his men, as well as fear of an 
encounter on the part of the Pequods, prevented open war. 
; Thus matters stood between them. Bands from both parties, 
‘as well as individuals often met with cach other in their 
‘ramblings, but it was not to join together in the hunt—or sit 
|together and smoke the pipe of peace. Though speaking the 
| same language, yet they awaited patiently the suitable occar 
—— ere they awakened it into action. 
But we are wandering from our subject, for our scene is at 
the peaceful and happy fireside and not in the forest or on the 











The true art of conversation seems to be this; an agreeable battle ground. Bedford Howard removed the spectales from 
freedom and openness, with a reserve eo lite eppearing *~ his eyes, and as he placed them in their case, addressed his 


possible—-Archbishop Tillotson 





800; 
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SS 

“Are your pistols in good order and all ready fur the mor. || the girdle round his waist, whe ; 
row? For though@ regard not the people with whom you so- ||he thought he might see whether it was all safe. According- 
journ, yet I value much the life and honor of my son. If||ly, be drew out an old Jeathern purse that contained his gold . 
duty calls, let the dangers of the way admonish you to be ||and then a tattered parchment pocket book that enveloped 


wary.” 
Charlas removed his hand from his bow— 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


the Austrian bank notes, and finding that both were quite 
correct, he laid them under the bolster, extinguished the light 


“] must be in Salem to-morrow night—all is ready, I start || and threw himself on the bed, thanking God and the saints 


with the first dawn.” 


“What is the design of your regiments, present hasty 


movements? Do vour desvatches tell?” 


“Our governor has reason to think that the remains and de- 
scendants of the tribe of Pequods who formely infested the! :tude an hour or two, when he was disturbed by a noise like 
colonists in Connecticut, are instigating the Wampanoag’) that of an opening of a window, and by a sudden rush of cool 
to join them in seeking revenge. Anawon, genetal of the lat- | night air: on raising himself on the bed, he saw peeping | 


ter tribe has shown signs of insubordination.” 


“And well he may"—rejoined Catherine “but Philip is their || above his bed, the head and shoulders of a man who was 
chief, and the English can never conquer him. Your gover. | evidently intending to make his ingress into the room that | 
|| way. 


nor would act well to let Anawon alone.” 


“He and his people have been much persecuted”—added | 


Mr. Howard, 


In this manner they conversed, and the evening sped—Mr. | 
Howard and wife, in good old colony custom soon depar- | 


We will go to the parsonage, Alice expects me”—exclaim- 


Catherine. 


“And I must see my old friend Mr. Clark—so I am rea-|/so, when the hard breathing of a man was heard at the open 


ly” — 


Tbey quickly left the house for that little Eden of every 
We will accompany ‘\the walls to the bed. 


old colonial village, the minister's. 


them. BANQUO. 


(To be Continued.) 








THE TRAVELLER IN A DEN OF ASSASSINS, 
It was a few weeks before the termination of the short but | ced he heard the voices of other men without, who might 
for (Austria) fatal oampag= of 1809—that compe which | climb into the room to assist their villian in case any resis- 
began nobly by the Austrians, ended in their ate, 3 Bonaparte | tance should be made. His astonishment, however, was great 
dictate to their prostrate empire from their capital, and short- | and reviting, when he heard the fellow throw off his jacket, | 


ly after claim as his bride the daughter of the sovereign he on the floor, and then tossed himself upon the bed under 
had so injured and humbled—that an Hungarian horse dealer 


left Vienna to return to his home, which was situated in an 
He carried with him, in 
paper money and in gold, a very considerable sum, the pro-' 
duct of the horses he had sold at the Austrian capital. To 
carry thia in safety was as a difficult object just at that tune; | 
for troops, French and Austrian, were scattered in every di- 
rection, and he knew by exp:rience, that it was not always 
safe to fall in with small parties of soldiers; even of his own 
country or government (to say nothing of the French,) but 
Croates and wild Hussars, and Hulans, and others that fought 
under the Austrian eagle, were seldom over scrupulous as to 
“keeping their hands from picking and stealing,” when op- 
portunity was favorable or tempting. The dealer, however, 
relied on his minute knowledge of the country he had trav- 
ersed so often; on the bottcm and speed of his thorough bred 
Hungarian horse; and having obtained what he considered | 
good information, as to the posts occupied by the belliger- 
ents, and the range of country most exposed to the soldiery, 
he set out from Vienna, which he feared would soon be in the 
He went alone, and on his road careful- 
ly avoided, instead of seeking the company of other travel. 
Jers, for he reasonably judged that a solitary individual, mean, 
ly dressed as he was, might escape notice, while a party of 
travellers would be sure to attract it. By this good manage 
ment he passed the Hungarian frontier unharmed and con- 
tinued his journey homeward by a circuitous unfrequented 


intrior province of his country. 


hands of the enemy. 


route, 


On the third night after his departure from Vienna, he 
stopped ata quiet inn, situated in the suburbs of a small 
He had never been there before, but the house was 
comfortable and the appearance of the people about it respec- 
Having first attended to his tired horse, he sat down 
During the meal, he 
was asked whence he came, and when he said from Vienna, 
The dealer told 
him all he knew. The host then enquired what business had 
brought him to Vienna. He told them he had been there to sell 
some of the best horses that were ever yet taken to that mar. 
ket. When he heard this, he, the host, cast a glance at one 


town. 


table. 
to supper with his host and family. 


all present were anxious to hear the news. 





| that had carried him so far homeward in safety. He had no 
misgivings as to the character of the people he had fallen in 
amongst to hinder his repose, and the poor dealer was very soon 
in profound slecp. He might have been in this state of beat- | 


'|through an open window which was almost immediately 





As the terrified dealer looked, the intruding figure was 
withdrawn, and he heard a rumbling noise, and then the 
| voices of several inen, as he thought, close under the window. 
The most dreadful apprehensions, the more horrible as they 
were so sudden, now agitated the traveller, who, scarcely 
|knowing what he did, but utterly despairing of preserving 
‘his life, threw himself under the bed. He had scarcely done 





| window, and the next moment a robust fellow dropped into 
the room, and after staggering across it, groped his way by 
Fear had almost deprived the horse 





dealer of his senses, but yet he percieved that the intruder, 
|whoever he might be, was drunk. There was, however, 
\slight comfort in this, for he might have swallowed wine to 
|make him the more desperate, and the traveller was convin- 





| which he lay. Terror, however, had taken too firm a hold of 
| the traveller to be shaken off at once—his ideas were too con- 


|fused to permit his imagination any other motive for such a | 


midnight intrusion on an unarmed man with property about 
him, save that of robbery and assassination, and he lie quiet 
where he was until he heard the fellow above him snoring 
, with all the sonorousness of a drunkard. Then, indeed, he 
would have left his hiding-place, and gone to rouse the peo- 
ple in the inn to get another resting place instead of the bed 


re his money was deposited |he told his horrid story to the night-wateh. 


The ni 
conducted him to the burgomaster, who was nap — 


irom his sleep and acquainted with all that happened, ; 

less than a half an hour from the time of his escape from . 
the horse dealer was again at the murderous inn, with tn 
istrate and a strong force of horror-stricken inhab A 
\the night-watch; who had all ran thither in the , 
lence. In the house all seemed as still as death, but ng 
| party went round to the stables, they heard a Noise; Caution, 
ing the rest to surround the inn and the out-houses, the may. 
‘istrate with the traveller and some half dozen armed men je 
|to the stable door; this they opened and found the hes wal 
his son digging a grave. 

The first figure that met the eye of the murderers was thet 
lof the traveller. The effect of this on their Zuilty souls was 
too much to be borne; they shricked and they threw them. 
selves on the ground and thoughthey were immediate! 


itants ang 


seized by hard griping hands of real flesh and blood, 2 
heard the voices of the magistrate and their friends and 
neighbors denouncing them as murderers, it was some mis. 
jutes ere they could believe that the figure of the trayelle, 
that stood among them, was other than a spirit. It was the 
hardier villian, the father, who on hearing the stranger’s yoic, 
continuing in conversation with the magistrate, first gaine 
sufficient command over himself to raise his face from th: 
earth; he saw the stranger still pale and haggard, but evident, 
unhurt. ‘The murderer’s head spun round confusedly, but a 
length rising, he said to thuse whoheld him. “Let me se 
that stranger nearer; let me touch him—only let me touch 
him!” The poor horse dealer drew back in horror and 
disgust—“You may satisfy him in this,” said the magistrat 
“he is unarmed and we are here to prevent him doing you 
harm.” On this the traveller let the host approach, and pass 
his hand aver his person, which when he had done, the vil. 
lian exclaimed, “I am no murderer! who says I am a mur. 
derer!” ‘That we shall see anon,” said the traveller, who led 
the way to the detached apartment, followed by the magix. 
trate, by the two prisoners, and all the party which had col. 
| lected in the stable on hearing what had passed there. Both 
jat her and son walked with considerable confidence into the 
‘room, but when they saw by the lamps the night-watch and 
others held over it that there was a body covered with blood 
‘lying on the bed, they cried out. “How is this! who is this” 
and rused together tu the bed sid. ‘The lights were lowered; 
|their rays fell full upon the ghastly face and bleeding throat 
of a young man. At the sight, the younger of the murder 
ers turned his head and swoonced in silence, but the father, 
uttering a shrick so loud and so awful, that one of the eter. 








of which he had been dispossessed in so singular a manner, 
but just as he came to this resolution, he heard the door of 
the out room open—then stealthy steps across it—then the 


door of the very room he was in softly opened, and two men, || 


one of whom was the host and the other his son, appeared 
on its threshold. “Leave the light where it is,” whispered 


the host, “cr it might disturb him and give us trouble.” | 
“There is no fear of that,” said the youug man, in a whis- | 


per, “we are two to one; he has nothing but a little knife 
about him—he is dead asleep too! hear how he snores!” “Do 


nally damned alone might equal its effect, threw himself on 
the bed, and on the gashed and bloody budy, and murmuring 
in his throat, *My son! I have killed mine own son!” also 
|found a temporary relicf from the horrors of his situation in 
\| insensibility, 

| The next minute, the wretched hostess, who was innocent 
of all that had passed, who was, without knowing it, the wife 
of a murderer, the mother of a murderer, and the mother of 
a murdered son—of a son killed by a brother and a father— 
‘ran to the apartment, and would have increased ten-fold its 





my bidding, said the old man sternly; “would you have him |/already insupportable horrors by entcring“there, had she not 


wake and rouse the neighborhood with his screams?” 
scarcely suppress a shrick, but he saw that the son Icft the | 
light in the outer room, and then pulling the door partially | 
after them to screen the rays of the lamp from the bed, he | 
saw the two murderers glide to bed side, and then heard a} 
rustling motion as of arms descending on the bed clothes, 
‘and a hissing, and then grating sound, that turned his soul 
sick, for he knew it came from knives or daggers penctrating 
to the heart or vitals of a human being like himself and only 
a few inches above his own body. This was followed by one 
sudden and violent start on the bed, accompanied by a moan. 
Then the bed, which was a low one, was bent by an increase | 
of weight, caused by one or both the murderers throwing 
themselves upon it, until it pressed onthe body of the travel- 
jler. There was an awful silence for a moment or two, and 


the throat; take the money, I saw him put it under his bol-| 
jster.” “I have it, here it is,” said the son: “a purse and a | 
|pocket-book.” The traveller was then relieved from the 


of the men of the family, who scemed to be his son, which | weight that oppressed him to suffocation, and the assassins | 


the dealer scarcely ob:erved then, but which he had reason to 


} 
|| who seemed to tremble as they went, ran out of the room 


recall afterwards. When supper was finished the fatigued took the light, and disappeared altogether from the apart 


traveller requested to ve shown to his bed. The host himself | 
took up the light and conducted him across a little yard at | 


|} ment. 
No sooner were they fairly gone, than the poor dealer 


the back of the house to a detached building, which containcd || crawled from under the bed, took one desperate leap and es. 
two rooms tolerably descent for an Hungarian hotel. Inthe | caped through the little window by which he had seen enter 
inaer of these rooms was a bed, and here the host left him to || the unfortanate wretch who had evidently been murdered in || weeks after the commission of the crime. They bad co 


himself. As the dealer threw off his jacke and locsencd |! his stead. Ile ran with all his speed into the town, wher |} fussed every thing, and restored to the horse dealer and the 


_been prevenented by the honest townspeople. She had bea 


As it was the horror-stricken dealer under the bed could | roused from her sleep by her husband’s shrick, and was now 


herself shrieking and frantic, and was carried back into the 
‘inn by main force. The two murderers were forthwith bound 
land carried to the town goal, where om examination, which 
was made next morning, it appeared from evidence that the 
| person murdered was the youngest son of tlic landlord of the 
‘inn, and a person never suspected of suspected of a crime 
more serious than habitual drunkeness, that intead of being 
\in bed, as his father and brother had believed him, he had 
‘stolen out of the house, and joined a party of carousers ™ 
the town; of these boon companionss, all appearedin evidence 
and two of them deposed that the deceased, being exceedingly 
intoxicated, and dreading his father’s wrath, should he 


'|rouse the house in such a state, at that late hour,had said 
| to them that he would get through the window into the litte 
\then the host said, “IIe is finished—I have cut him across | 


detached apartment, and sleep there, as he had often done 
before, and, that they two had accompanied him, and assisted 


|m to the window. 
The deceased had reached the window once, and as they 


thought, would have got safe through it, but, drunk and & 
steady as he was, he slipped back; they had then some difi- 
culty in inducing him to climb again, for, in the eaprice of 
intoxication, he said he would rather go and sleep with one 
of his comrades. However, he had at last effected his & 
rance, and they, his two cumrades, had gone to their respe~ 
tive homes. ‘The wretched criminals were executed 2 fe" 
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——————————S 
SONNETS, 
BY C. M. F. D. 
Original, 
IIL. 
Imitated from Camoens, 
Oh! as I gaze upon the line of light, 
That plays upon the calm sea towards the west, 
Methinks the happy spirits of the blest, 
In some fair isle, where dark’ning shades of night 
Ne‘er throw their pall oer scenes go very bright, 
Enjoy a long eternity of rest, 
Where tears ne'er flow, and fears cannot molest; 
Where they can never hear of sorrow’s blight, 
And troublous storms ne’er agitate the breast, 
And in that isle, midst amarauthine bowers, 
Lull’d by the music of some fairy choir, 
While round them fluats the fragrance of sweet flowers, 
Their happy, happy spirits never tire, 
But endless ecstacy absorbs their powers, 
IV. 
A FAREWELL, 
Our meeting is over—we part: 
From thy side J must hie me away, 
But oh! tis the wish of my heart, 
In thy presence forever to stay; 
For the smiles of thy love on my pathway have beamed, 
And an angel of light to my heart thou hast seemed, 
In the hour of sickness and pain: 
When far, far from thee, I skull meet 
With those that seem lovely to me, 
And bright forms of beauty shall greet 
These eyes that have gazed upon thee, 
In their beanty Pl see a reflection of thine; 
‘Round thy image my Warwest affections shall twine; 
Till the hour of onr meeting again. 
SSS 
THE DYING CHRISTEAN, 
Original, 
“Tell me, my soul—Can this be death? 
Silent and sad, we stuod around 

man of God. Every lip w 

ed in stillness, 

groans of the distressed relatives, or the soft Step of the 

tentive nurse. What a touching scene! What a solemn 

place! le 

; ‘ fields of 
Anxious to know the mental state of the departing saint, | 

I broke the silence that pervaded the room, by asking him, if 

he feared to dic? With a countenance, somewhat expressive 

of astonishment, he looked towards me and with an unexpec- 
ted emphasis, repeated my question, What, afraid to die! | 
said the sufferer, Afraid to leave a world of trouble and 

Pain: Afraid to 9 to my rest in heaven! not at all. Does 

the soldier, who has passed an arduous campaign in the ser. 
vice of his country, dread the hour, that releases him from 
service and restores him to the rich dehghts of his long de- 
sired peace? Does the mariner dread the hour which brings 
his tempest tossed ship in the wished for harbor? Does the 
laborer, who has been engaged in an arduous undertaking, 
dread the period when he completes his work? And ean the 
pious man regret when the time of his probation is ended; | 
when his course is finished and the prize is won?) Far from 
him is such a feeling. Undreaded by Lim, is his exit from 
earth to heaven, For this, he sheds not a tear of regret, for 
this, not a sigh of sorrow escapes from his lips, 

Astonished at the answer of the dying saint, I know not 
What to say; for I had always thought of the closing scene 
With terror, My fancy had clothed it with the most fiightful 
images, 


Continuing my Conversation, I asked him 
him to mect the t 


Preparation for death 


» and Consequently, he found no cvil. 


ereeiving his feebleness, I said no more. 
ful state of mind! 


thanks do we owe 
Monster! What a 
Man, to leave the wo 
Worthy of universal 


tohim who has extracted the sting 


tld, without a trouble or a tear! 


poney they had concealed, and which had led them 
a deed so much more atrocious than they had contempla 


‘| barism, 


‘women resolye 


tude? 


» What enabled 
yrant with so much composure and cheer- 
In reply, he szid, that his life had been a continued 
» that the light of glory dispelled the dark. 

that the promised presence of Jesus, wus 
with him 


What a delight- 
thought I as I looked upon, him! What | 


| culture; 
»my at-|the fields. You see the 


I looked’ or loaded with enormo 
* He was in the agonies of death, But | countries in France, I 


| €Xpressiun—‘¢g die ig 


| 2¢ter, desires to leave 
i leaves it, 








|| Minerva, 
Of the works of Amie 


| formed an high Opinion fr 
'| indications of a low state 


|| translations of a really 


; bastic praise and abuse 
|| water of late novels; and 


‘rine | We have not yetthad trans 
the couch of the expiring |, ‘ 
torians and German schol 
as closed, every tongue was hush. | : 
|| Martin alludes to the fact, tha 
And nought was heard, save the repressed | 
t. Women are com 
at-/| 


‘bor. This is, whe 


the spade. It was a mar] 
the black skin, 


But, suppose that Wwithor 


and enter the militant 


their features Masculine 


of primary instruction were insufficient 
“Eavanity oF tur SEXEs,” 

This subject has been exciting 
terest, of late, in consequence of th 
letters of a well known fem 
ing, both by 


“The great misfortune of our vil 


of the | women by the lobors which 
blessed system is that, which enables | infancy the 


i fear to die? Who would wish t 
| may have so easy a passage ty 


|| of women must be domestic, 
'|nor adds to the happiness o 


pelled to work at 


gain.” 


the shores of time as the Christian | 


here, too, other labors 

ee | await the woman, and before thinking of her husband’s sup. 

WOMEN, || per, and the care of her children, she must take care of the 
i] From the Cincinnati Chronicle, ‘| stable and give food to the beasts, 


We commend the following notice, 
Server, to all who have carried their 
they are willing to see women emanc 
| of decency which the Customs of our 
imposed upon them. The laws of n 


Martin, 


the gossi 


ars, 


: ny : tire equality, after all. That c 
holding th lough ; o en 1 ’ : : ; 

‘ pn anee —— — diging with Sexes can be made equal in the weight of their fists.” 
< as clearly indicative of slavery as || ; 


it the op 


5s : |'s, to establish a larger primar instruction devo 
array of forensie combatants —haye | '* ~~? y 
they exchanged places for the better? 


fitter for their peculiar duties? Will jt 
natures be dissimilar from that of field | 
Martin, on their bodies—w hich wrinkle 


P ‘ . | influence, which enriches cott 
—and brings on premature deerepi. 


pheres of action, deen 
appropriate, is not so strictly observed as here. 
tricts, it would seem, 
| employments, Some of the 
‘are thus described by M. 


Scarce any distinction is made in their! 
joys of this paradise of “equality,” 


fartin: 


an instinct of Coquetry and the foresight of 
banish them from the rude fatigues of aprj 


us burdens like beasts, There 
do not mean A‘tica, where they are! 


And as I gazed, the spirit forsook | 
nt, and his body became cold in| 
it once was, 


Can it be Possible, that this sweet re-| 
Pose is dying? Then it was that I Icarnt 
If this be death, who would 
0 remain on earth, when they 


| Eternity! No wonder, that a/| of the grunting of ani 
Corrupt Balaam said,—«J,¢¢ me die the death 


No wonder, that every individual, whate 


It neither increases their power, | their side—Brisse, where they are mere me 


f society, to transfer them from. burden and labor—Basse Britagne, finally, 
!| the family fireside, to the forum of 


| halls of legislation. More than one 
|| der the plea of benevolence, or the ha 
|; on the public stage in the character 


om other passages, It ig one of the | 7 — “" se me = Anum strong 
in America, that we so seldom find | ~° @¢sire comfort it is a 


good work, published on the continent. || have passed over thei — 
' It costs not a dollar to re 


H ” 
publish English trash, and accord. || those of labor and a 
|| ingly, the nation is floode 


d with the equally crude and bom-|! , art aoe ¢ 
of English travellers; the milk and || “Ves prevail, Mr. Murtin informs 5 


lations of the works of French his. | ‘4€ power of love. Hig children tremble before 


. || the protector of these feeble being 
t in many parts of Europe || , 

was ‘force. The last reason of the peasa 
the most oppressive field Ja. || 


, Is ick hie Sut. 
rever it occurs, an unequivocal sign of bar- || in tho fields, ie the weight uf hie fiat 
When we looked at the slay 


Alabama, the most revoltin 
' that women were there 


, F districts by women.” He Says: 
Pression of physical slavery, || 
to emancipate themselves, 


’ . ondition of the poor inhabit 
the modesty of nature "—cross the rubicon of controvers Bie ~— y ; 


seme curiosity, if not in- 
€ publications and public 


ale from the south, who is Jabor- 
precept and example 


her sex from the thraldom of the prey 
ing their appropriate duties. 
may wish to study the subject, we 
+a work “on the education 
Amie Martin, a se 
Paris. 


» for the “emancipation” of || 
railing opinions concern- 

“or the assistance of 
give a few extracts froin | 
of mothers of families,” by M.'| 
cond edition of Which is 

In France, it is well known, that the pr 
fining each sex to certain s 


lages is the degradation of | 
belong to men. In their erly || 
y drive the flocks and gather the ha 
How | young girls, 
reception is that holy religion, that can. their mothers 
trors and can cause it to wear an aspect 












i tackled to the plough 
skin becomes wrinkle 










soften all others—remain unknown or neglected. Nothing 
| can be more dirty, more unhealthy, than the interior of cot. 

tage. Often hens, ducks and hogs dispute the possession of 
its damp soil. The door opens into the mad, and the windows, 
when there are any, open upon the dung heap. Here it is 
however, in a mud hole, like the hut of a savage, in the midst 
mals and their offensive exhalations, 
two human beings, a male and female, 
Ives from their fatigues. There no one 


nothing agreeable meets their eye, the table 
| isempty and the hearth 1s cold. And 












the meaning of the 
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of the righteous!” | that every evening, 
ver may be his char.| come to rest themse 
welcomes them, 






















from the N, York Ob.| 







If we are asked for examples, we will cite whole Provinces, 
radicalism so far, that | the richest as well as the poorest of France. Perigord, where 
ipated from those modes | the woman grovels in a state of dirt and degradation, which 
country have heretofore | Te-2¢ts upon the whole family —Pieardy and Limousin, where , 
ature cannot be violate || Tepulsed to the last point, as an inferior race, they serve their 
ws is, that the business || #Usbands at the table, without ever placing themselves by 


chanics, beasts of 
where the men, 
savage state, live 














































































































public discussion, or the || Women, and children, reduced to an almost ; 
woman has, latterly nom pell mell, in the same mud, eat the same black corn in the 
manger, with their sheep and swine. "Every where the deg. 
of Belona, rather than of | radation of the woman, is the Proof of the brutality of the 
man, and every where the brutalization of the man, is the re. 
mentioned below, we have || #¢tion of the degradation of the woman, Do not offer them 


© or useless thing. 
‘o understand it, and ages 
without leaving there any but 
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of the man, where these mo. 





p of lords and Ia dies. But | “He is ignorant of comfort, the charm of caresses, and even 


him—his 
The adversary, and not 
8,he knows no law but 
nt in his cabin, as well as 


| wife dreads the vigor of his arm, 
| 


’ 


es working in 4} | It seems, then, that breaking down these distinctions, and 
~ p " r e 

a — i ealling both sexes to the same employment, does not secure 
S$ Part of it was the fact | 4 


annot be secured, unless the 


| M. Martin proposes a remedy, 


“the civilization of the rural 


’ ing | “T'wo very simple means offer 
and “o erstepping 


themselves to ameliorate the 
ants of our villages, The first 


ted to young 
Does it make 1] girls, which will enable them at a future dav to direct the in. 
oes make i¢m 


‘ : terior affairs of a house, and to instruct their own children. 
3 effects on their moral | sae a : SER, 
b i ibed | To establish in the village the intellectual superiority of wr- 
abor, as described hy | ‘i ; 3 
igh i _ men over men, even transiently, Is to restore to women their 
Steir skin—makes ‘ 


nd in preference to every thing, 
schools for young girls. No instruction will throw deep roots 


in the country, if it does not reach the children through their 

mothers, and men through women. The public instructor is 
only a dry instrument who teaches the alphabet, the mother of 
a family is a moral power which ripens tiought at the same 
‘time that she opens hearts to love, and souls to charity, 

The second means, the necessary Consequence of the first 
consists in restoring to the peasant woman the occupations of 
‘their sex, in returning tothe laws of nature. This simple change 
‘isa complete revolution. In returning to her own labors, the 
woman recovers her beaut » She regains her power. Occu.- 
| pied with things dess gross, her tasics are purified, her man. 


| ners are softencd, she seeks heatness, she understands comfort, 


|, and the day is at hand when all her thoughts all her desires 


reach the heart of her husband. The delicacy of the woman 
is the most powerful enemy of the barbarity of the man.” 

In his leading thought, M. Martin is certainly right. The 

woman may he most happy, most respected, most powerful 

and most useful, but she must do woman's work, and not 

| man’s work, Appropriate spheres of labor and influence for 

and rightly observed are at once 

means of its advancement. The 


F sex shall wear the @ppropriate dresa 
are | of the other; exhibits a wonderful knowledge of human char- 


Cter and of the means of perfecting it. Few.human legisla. 


any who 


announced in 
actice of con. 
ied peculiarly | 
In some dis- 


vests, While | 





f agri. 


, like machinery, | Mosaic law, that neithe 

















































































ors if any, would have been aware of its importance. 
Bat enough. Conjugal affection, in a land like this, can- 
not be generally annihilated; and when it exists, its prompt- 


ings are in accordance with the deductions of sound philoso- | time, which “while it is continually washing away the dissolu- | 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


are valuable chiefly by style. Nothing can be more fluctuat. | only a weck to-morrow.-besides three spare rids and 2 


ing than language. Whothen cansay that Scott will contin. ||—and as sure as I’m a living sinner, doctor, he’s Cat the 
|| we to please? Butthe Bard of Avon has passed the test of | bigger part of’em. 


Doctor. And he’s alive yet! 


phy and the teachings of the word of God. He who loves his |, ble fabrics of other poets passes without injury by the adamant Mrs Pheezer. : ree disire to be thankful he is; thongh | 
wife, feels that he must protect her from whatever is hardest | of Shakspeare.” Indeed his excellence consists not so much think he wouldn’t ha’lived but a little while if I hadn't ha'don, 
to bear, either of bodily labor or of public strife; and she who | in style as thought; not so much in language as passion. | what I have done, don’t you, doctor? 
loves her husband, looks up to him with a confiding respect, | Scott is smooth and elaborately elegant; in description some-| Dvctor. No— good woman, I think ifyouhad staryeq a 


which excludes from her mind the very thought of a battle 
for “equality.” 


Some severe moralists may be startled, at observing the | 


stress which M. Martin lays on the preservation of female 
beauty. But there, too, he is right. Woman would not 
have been made beautiful, had not her Maker seen that man 
needs the influence of that beauty to soften his heart, to call 
forth emotions not in the strictest sense entirely selfish, but 
having the good of another, for their object, and thus open 
hi soul to moral influences. The fact that a certain foolish 
admiration of beauty sometimes misleads silly people, should 
not make us blind to the wisdom of God, as displayed in his 
works of creation. 


TO ELLEN. 


Original. 


Forget, since thou canst never love, me; 
Forget that e’er thy path [ cross’d, 
Forget my words that fail’d to move thee, 
Forget my peace, my all is lost; 
Forget how ardently I loved, 
Forget how ill my love's requited, 
Forget how false thy heart hath proved; 
Forget my soul is sad, benighted. 





Ay, blot from memory’s cursed page 

Each record of my vain affection, 
Each vestige, that in after age, 

May bring it to thy recollection! 
And I—if I the power possess— 

In turn, will think no more of thee, 
Will bury in forgetfulness 


Each joy that fancy promised me. SUDLER. 


SHAKSPEARE—WALTER SCOTT. 
From the Medina Sentinel. 

While few aspire to the character of eminent writers, and 
still fewer attain it, all consider themselves able critics and 
well qualified to pass judgement on the productions of others. 
So prone are we to criticise and find fault, that we ought ever 
be on our guard, lest we transgress the bounds of candour and 
impartiality; censure where we ought to approve, and con- 
demn in others what we practice ourselves Perhaps no 
writer has been subjected to greater illiberality of stricture 
than Shakspeare. ‘Those, however, who censure most, have 
probably, studicd him least; while those who have not read 
him at all, often manitest an asperity us bitter as it is unjust. 
—That Shakspeare is alirays chaste we do not pretend to 
assert. That he never trifles, nor sleeps, we do not contend. 
But experience teaches that 


He who thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, noris, nor e’er shall be.” 


These thoughts were suggested by a recent parallel, in 
which the Bard of Avon appears to be introduced as a foil to 
display the glories of Sir Walter Scott. But in what can 
we give Scott the pre-eminence? 
Shakspeare was bred in obscurity; Scott, in opulence and splen. 
dor. The one was an underling atthe theatre; the other a 
nobleman. 
of the 16th century; the other was initiated into all tlie 
knowledge and refinement of the 19th. 

In circumstances so unfriendly to the developement of ge- 
nius, itis a matter of wonder that Shakspeare should have 
emerged from the darkness of a comparatavely uncultivated 
age, to dispute the precedence with one of the most distin. 
guished writers of the present day. Shakspeare, with little 
education, was far inthe advance uf the age in which he 
lived. It was not so with Scott. Sir Walter Scott superior 
as @ writerto Shakspeare! In what? Purity and chasteness. 
It may be so. But then we should consider the character 
and influence of the drama in the time of Shakspeare. It 
was not then, what it is now, but formed the principal public 
amusementof the great. Nobleman and princes were its pa- 
trons. It wae at least as chaste ae the age, whose taste and 

manners itimproved. Is Shakspeare, then, loose in some of 


In native genius? Never. 


his expressions? It is the fault of the aze, to whose taste he| 
was obliged in some degree to conform. Does Scott on the ! 
other hand even suffuse the ckeek of raodesty with s blush |! drinks, and bathing his feet in warm water, I made him eat} 


The one wrote in the comparative barbarism | 


times tedious; reminding us that 
) 
i| “Words are like leaves, and when they most abound.” 
“Much fruitof sense beneath is rarely found.” 


| artificial. 


| Ina word he is highly finished, but copious; correct but | 
While Shakspeare is naturally concise, elegant |the right way to manage a cold if you mean to get rid of 


stead of stuffed his cold, he would have been weil hefore now 
| Mrs. Pheeezer. Starve a cold! why £ never heard of such 
/a thing in all my born days. 

Doctor. May be not, Mrs. Pheezer, but I assure you it ie 


{ 
} 
| 


and energetic. He evinces too great a disposition tu play | For instance, let the patient take a little tea, coffee, or q glas 
upon words, But we know how to pardon a small fault,amid so | of water, with half a ¢racker, three, times a day ~or q lites 


many unrivalled beauties. Scott sometimes wearies by dwell- 
ing upon an incident toolong.—Shakspeare touches it with a 


masterly stroke,and has done. In boldness and originality 
of conception, Shakspeare surpasses Scott. 
classical scholar, anda great reader, is constantly weaving 
ideas, and illustrations derived from the ancient or English 
The former had neither access to the castalian 
reams of English Literature; yet 


classics. 
fount nor to many of the 


humor has the true Attic Sait, and his sentiments often par- 


|'take of a grandeur approaching sublimity. He touches the 
|| passions as with a magic wand, and they rise to do his bid- 

ding. He has discovered a channel to the human soul, through 
|| which to excite the sterner passions, or draw forth floods of 
| sympathetic tears. Scott is not in all respects true to nature 
| Like other novelists, his characters occupy no middle grouna 
| are either in very high life, or very low; remarkably refined 
| or suprisingly illiterate. Butsome of the most admirably de- 


fh as ° " . . 
|lineations of Shakspeare are from middle life, evincing an | 


|!accurate acquaintance with mankind. While our ears are 


| every day saluted with maxims from his masterly exhibition 
of human nature, which have become familiar as household 


|| words, it is quoted in our halls of legislature, at the pulpit and | 


‘the bar. Of English classics it is almost of the first 
| rank. By innumerous quotations in the very best writers, 
| Shakspeare has become so embedded in English literature, 
land he has contributed so largely to enrich our vernacular 
i tongue, that to erase him for our minds and our hearts, would 

be to destroy the English language. Scott has never attempt- 
\|ed a work of so high, so difficult a character as Shakspeare 


The pages of the former may be compared to an extensive || 


cultivated field. rising in gentle acclivities, and enriched by 
various and abundant vegetation— that of the latter to 
_nature’s boldest. finest scenery, diversified by mountain and 
‘valley, gentle cascade and thundering cataract. 


c _= = —— => = 


CURING A COLD. 


“Stuffa cold and starve a fever.” 


As much as we vencrate the time aonored sayings, and the 


| wise laws of the old times, we must beg leave to call in ques- 
| tion the first clause of the above. 
|,in truth than the divine right of kings. Stuffa cold, and 
ivtarve a fever—as if cold was not likewise a fever! But 
jabsurd as the first part of this sayings is, it has governed 

the multitude forages. When tlecy fel the slightes advance 
The cold thus 
, fed and encouraged, acquires as trength not its own. p ushes en 
‘with vigor, blockades the nosc, the throat, the lungs, 
But 
the more the patient is stuffed with the cold, the more he is 
| stuffed with food. One would suppose they were stuffing on 

a wager—the cold stu‘fs up the breathing aparatus, the patient 

stuffs the ali:nentary canal. 
‘what a way of stuffing. But it so happens that the stuffing of 

the stomach only increases the stuffing paticnt, wheezing and 


ijof'acold they incontinently begin to stu‘f. 


and nearly cuts off all communication with the vital air, 


Only imagine for a moment 


barking, can just speak in a hoarse whisper, and deems it a 
matter of prudence to call physician. 
How do you do, Mr. Pheezer?” 
Patient. Ugh! ugh! ugh! I dont know doctor—ugh! ugh. 
Doctor, I’ve got a terrible—ugh! ugh! ugh!—a turrible cold 
{Enter wife.] Don’t try, to talk, Mr. Pheezer, vou’re so 
|stopped up. I'll tell you how’t is doctor- Mr. Pheezer put on 
' adamp shirt t’other day, and took cold, though I’ve done my 
best to cure him, he’s a growing worse and worse, till now, 
|| noo> man, he can hardly speak above his his breath. 
Doctor. What have you done for him? 
Mre. Pheezez. Why besides giving him a sight of yarb 


The doctor comes: 


he is unpardonable. Is Shakspeare sometimes a little equir-!|a> much good victuals ashe could any way stuffdown. I hant’ 
ical? Virgil, Horace, and Juvenel are absolutely obscene; and | starved him, depend upon it Doctor. I have had a good dozen 


yet we do not utterly diecardthem. The writings of Scott | of turkeys cooked, since he was unwell, poor man, which is 


The latter a 


into the swelling rotundity of his regular periods, second hand || 


It has no more foundation | 


| water gruel if more convenient or agreeable to the taste, By 
(this management a cold may ordinarily be cured in two or 
| three days, while by the stuffing process it would probably }, 
| prolonged as many months, unless death should intervene and 
' put an end to the cold and the patient together, 

| Mrs. Why, doctor, I’m astonished at ye. I used to thik 
| you knowed something, but now I’m convinced «ll your ski] 
jan’t worth the snap of my thumb. You needn’t come any 
| more, doctor. [Exit Physician,] starve a cold! Well of all the 
'strange doctrines I ever heared of, this is the cap chief 
| Among all my sins, I haven’t got this to answer for. 

So Mrs. Pheezer pursued her stuffing regimen, her husband's 
cold became an inflamation of the lungs, and in a week after 
| Mrs. Pheezer followed him to the grave, consoling herself, ip 
the midst of her afiliction, that she had not been guilty of stary 
ing his cold. 





THE SOUNDING MOUNTAIN, 


The following is an extract of a letter from Licut. Welsteg 
| dated Mount Sinai, Sept. 26, 1836,‘and published in the Jour. 
inal of the Asiatict Society, Bengal:—*You once expressed a 
; wish to know something of the Djibbel Narcono or sounding 
mountain, concerning which there has been so much doubt 
and discussion in Europe. I visited it on my way here—it is 
situated on the sea shore, about eight miles from Tor. A 
| solid slope of the finest sand drifts and extends on the sea face 
from the base to the summit (about six hundred feet) at an 
1 angle of about forty degrees with the horizon 

This is encircled, or rather semicircled, if the term is ab 
lowable, by a idge of sandstone rocks rising up in a pointed 
pinnicle, and presenting little surface adapted fur an echoe 
| It is remarkable tiat there is several other slopes similar to 
his but the sounding and rumbling, as it has been called, is 
|| confined to this alone. We dismounted from our camels, 
I and remaincd at the base, while a Bedouin scrambled up. We 
|did not hear the sound until he had attained a considerab 
|| heigh. The sound then began rolling down, and it com 
{ menced a strain resembling the first note of an /Holian har; 
lor the fingers wetted and drawn oyvcr glass—increasing in 
‘loudness as the sound reached the base, when it was almos 
lequal to thunder 
It reached the rock on which we were seated, and causa 
‘our frightened camels (animals you know nét easily alarmed 
to start off. I was perfectly astounded, as was Capt. M— 
and the restofthe party. I had visited it before in the winter 
month, but the sound was then so faint as to bo barely cth 
dent. 
sand, and permitted it to roll down in large qnantities. | 





Bat now the scorching heat of the sun had dried th 
_ cannot now form the most remote conjectures as to the cause 
‘of it. We must not, I find now, refer it to the sand ‘Ling 
‘intoa hollow; that might produce the sound, but could never 

cause the prolonged vibrations, as it were, cf some huge har 

string. I shall not venture on any speculation, but, having 
' carefully noted the facts, I shall lay them, on my arrival i: 

England, before some wiser head than my own, and sce if he 
] can make any thing out of them.” 


| ieee 


GLUTTON. 
When the tir’d glutton labors through a treat, 
He finds no relish in the s7eetest meat; 

He calls fer something bitter, something cont, 

4 And the rich feast concludsa oziteaiely poor. 


' 





ON COWLEY 


To him no author was unknown, 

Yet what he wrote wes all his ow, 

Horace’s wit, and Virgil’s state, 

He did not steal but emulate! 

And when he would like them appear 

Their gerd bat not their clothes dia wear. 

| Denhat. 


| 
| 
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- ded, that no little labor is expended, by designing persons 
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‘TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. | 
bid | 
| 





selves and their country than they had performed for months 
| before, when one of them whirled a spoonful of the soup in the 
jair and sprung upon his fect , much to the surprize of his com- 
seoest excuse ws for prefering her prose compositions. Why did she | panions who had always thought him to be one of the most 

Hn discontinue her “Observations?” | quiet among them. Many conjectures were quietly indulged 


qwenty-fve pieces of ‘double-distilled doggerel? and ‘poetry run mad,’ |in reference to this strange feat, when the young officer re- 
and fifteen of ‘prosaic nonsense,’ are ‘under the table,’ where they will |; lieved himself as follows: 


remain until next winter, When they will be finally disposed of. || “Officers, soldiers and Indian hunters, of the American 

The mispunctuation which appeared in ‘Dick Bramble,’ by our talented)! army, you have been engaged for months in treading down the 
correspondent, M. T. E., is attributable to the priuter, who failed to cor- |) H 5 : A 

| | flowers of Florida, and eating turtle soup to the glory of your 


rect the proof, as marked by the author himself, | 
| country and dF your own unconquerable spirits, which ye have 
— , elevated to an imperishable immortality. You have caught 


“r H f NY 0) N U Ni 2 N T g Indians and they have got away from you, and who can stand 


i We 
Ku eet before the might and power of your arms? You have trailed 


Chapter I]. of The Law Student, by Banquo, and a number of other ar- || 
ticles which were reeeived too late to appear this week, will be pub- 


fished in our next. 
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t your camp. You have tied sentinels to savages and they have 
i, tun away with your sentinels, in short, what have you not 
—_————— = aS SS done to clevate your country and your country’s honor in the 
Rervvation.—In the year 1830, there appeared a work, en-| eyes of other nations! Have you not borne fatigue! Have 
titled Prejuges des Reputations, by J, B. Salgues, a citizen’ you not marched up the hill and then marched down again! 


of Paris, which proposed an investigation of the standing,) And aftcr all your conquests and inimitable achievements, is 
compared with the real merits of public individuals. 


———— 


BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1838. 











2 work is not without its utility, for among the thousands’! here on the grass and eat turtle suup without a drop of wine 
who acquire eminence, there are few who really deserve it.) jn jy.” 


From the remarks of the author to which we have referred, | 





and indeed from the actual observsation which is in the, More Tuert.—Some idle chap, we know he must be idle,|' 


power of every man to make, it may be readily enough conclu- | for jt is said, that 


“Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do”— 
some idle chap has most ungraciously stolen a very swect 
piece of poetry from our pages, contributed by our esteemed 
friend, Lucy Seymour, and handed them to the New York 
Christian Advocate, as original. There is neither poetry nor 
music in the soul of the creature, (we cannot say man) wh» 


for the purpose of obtaining unmerited popularity, and in too || 
wany iustances, the efforts made are uniortunately successful. | 
We say, unfortunately, because of the general admission, 
that true merit is retiring, and seeks not tu be dragged forth 
upon the great arena, where less minds are contending for 
the laurels, which it alone should wear. We think we might | 
wer with safety, in view of the constant reaching forth o 
moderate but impudent ability, that for every man of deserv- 
ing talents, who is permitted to shine, ten half learned fools agems and spoils.” 
assume a high place in the scale of reputation, and pass on,) ° 
at least fur awhile, as the wisest of their age. 
ion we know that we are at variance with a very commonly 


In this opin- verses with the following— 


“Lines upon hearing a sermon preached at Trinity church by 
the Rev. ***, *, *****, in the autumn of 1837, upon the res- 
urrection uf the body.” 


received axiom, that “merit, will shine wherever found.” If 
we may be allowed to consider the axion in its literal sense, 
we would heartily agree with it; we believe merit will shine 


cherever found, but alas, in this day of selfish enterprize, that ‘ se 
Supposition.—Suppose one member of the British or any 


admired quality, though rare, is far more rarely discovered. | ; ge 
other Congress, shouid accuse another in debate, and when 


We read of philanthropists, who in other years, sometimes res. 


cued genius from the oblivion to which it would seem to 


upon a fist fight should ensue. What would the American 
people say? 


AxoTuzr.—Suppose some foreign Congress, should assem- 


have been doomed, but now, the discovery of genius, is turns | 





ed over to the advantage of the discoverer, and the hard carne! 
ed honors of his toil made toenrich the wealthy and ignorant pee : 
| ble under pretext of legislating, according to appointinent, for 
' the benefit of the government and welfare of the people, and 


aspirant. 
The search after popularity, seems to be pursued in some 


: : os : instead of giving attention to these important matters, the 
enuntiies as a sort of trade, and no doubt it is subject to ~~ 8 alte I y 


EO ; . should waste months of time and millions of the nation’s mo- 
allthe trickeries of reguiar trafic. 


A band of hirelings for 
prescribed wages may at all times be found, who will trampet 
farth the praise of any man who is sufficiently vain to engaged > ; : ‘ 
them, and as this has been frequently performed in former Wast would the meatiers of the Amacican Congress sey! 
times, it may be re-enacted at the present day and consid- 
ving the case of the “small beer wits,” that now sit ia high 
places, we should suppose the scheme was practiced upon with Poole’s invention of a magnetic instrument, by which the 
latitude of places may be aseertained, has been the means 


Macnetism.—A slight reference in a former issuc, to Mr. 


pretty tolerable success. 

In Mr. Salgues’ list, are to be found may of the worthies of of introducing us to the acquaintance of the gentleman | 
lormer days, and half the world at this time, migit doubt the a a 
iith of his charges when informed that he has enumerated Covery in relation to the dip needie, concerning which so | 


and an cxamination Poole’s dis- | 


tthe denomination of popularity hunters, such names as 
Me 17 +4 ¥ ~ ’ * so a) asc ' YY > j Y Ihe S q fa) } , e 
Madame de Genlis, the Abbot of Fonlerrault, Madame toscicnce, as the experiments he has had the opportunity of 





‘e Maintenon, Martin Luther, Cardinal de Richclien, Gran. ™aking, have invariably tended to the same results, iis in- 

‘ier, the Abbe de la Mennais, the Duke of Wellington, strument is simple, and could, we think, be brought into praz 
e Men: e Dak sliington, se 3 

nda host of others. We thjik for every name furnished by tical use with but little difficulty. 


aot 





“(ucs, in support of the position he assumed, we could 





“lout crossing the Atlantic, bring forward at least two, who Nor quaLiriep.—A lady looking woman, entered a school 
“it be accused of purchasing their popularity, for which, housc, ina great hurry one morning to enquire of the teach- 


Tone way or the another, they give value reccived. er if le could tell her, where a Mrs. Thompson lived, who had , 
Tad we room, we might make imany interesting extracts emigrated from England about six years before. 
fom tue work of Mr. Salques—which would in a satisfactory 


tacnerlear out the remarks we here present. 





u 





‘T really do not know such a lady Mamdam,” reptied the ' 
We will teacher to her interrogatory. 
‘owever refer the reader to Lis own observation, requesting 
‘im to look around and sce if lie cannot count some few 


Niner 


‘ompoops, who have their pretentions supported by men 





“Dont know?” 
“No Madam, I do not?” 


“Then I should’nt suppose you were fit to teach these chil. | 








40 are in their favor, | dren.” 
= So saying, the fair inquirer, turned up her lip and on her |’ 
Hick uivixe.—The troops in Florida, while near the coast, heel and departed. j 


feed : : 
re Upon oysters, turtle, fish, ete, which are perhaps the best | — 
“at this or any other country can afford. A party of officers,|| Oax vs. peecn.—A learned writer, has expended some con- 





turtle; silently and solemnly were they doing more for them. there are twenty oaks struck to one beech, and recommends 


| the Savage to his hammock, and he has trailed you back to/’ 


Such | jt not a most villainous shame, that you are compelled to sit |' 


would be guilty of the like, and we will be supported by ail | 
true hearted persons, when pronounce it “fit for treason, strat- | 


Only witness the impudence of the thing in prefacing the | 


done the other should walk up and slap his chops, and there. | 


ney in personal abuse, political intrigue, and a variety of dis. | 
graceful performances unworthy of gentlemen in any capacity. | 


many have erred, will no doubt prove a valuable acquisition !: 


the beech as the best shelterin the time of a storm. We re- 
|commend that in his next volume he shall exbibit the propor- 
tion that the oaks and beeches bear to each other, perhaps he 


, may find twenty oaks to one beech, which might possibly alter 
|the current of his philosophy. F 


—_— 

| Att ricnt.—Some time ago we made some reference to 
'a number of very poor imitations of crows, which were placed 
jupon the iron railings around the Washington Monument, 
,and which no doubt the parties interested, proposed to palm 
,on the people, as the representatives of our magnificent na- 
jtional eagle. The thing however, would not take, and much 
to our gratification, we perceive that the aforesaid crows have 


been removed. Their company was no credit to the monu- 





‘ment, and every one who may visit the park in which it is sit- 
f uated, will give them their leave of absence with true pleasure. 
{| —_———————s 
BOASTING, 

I really think in sober truth 
I can trounce almost any youth, 
That is—I say it without boast— 
ti J can trounce any youth almost. 
| Now most sincerely I do pray 
You'll understand the words I say, 

I mean,—(from lying I’d be free—) 
I Most any youth that cant trounce me. 


| 
| 





GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.—The number for June, which 
completes the second volume, is on our table. It contains, be- 
sides a review of New books, seventeen original papers, and 
| a piece of Music,—Hickman, Agent. 





| PRACTICE OF WESLEY IN REGARD TO SLEEP. 

| Tue celebated John Wesley, who paid every attention to 
the best means of invigorating his body, in order that he 
might be enabled to exert himself for the general benefit of his 
fellow-creatures, to the utmost his corporeal and mental pow- 
ers would allow, informs us that he had been accustomed to 
uwake every night about twelve or one o’clock, and lay with- 
| out sleeping for sometime; he, therefore, very justly concluded 
that this was caused by lying in bed longer than nature re- 
| quired. ‘T’o be satisfied upon this point, he procured an al. 
| arum, which awakened him next morning at seven, nearly an 
_ hour earlier than his usual time of rising. He still lay awake 
at night. The ensuing morning he rose at six; but notwith- 
standing this, he Jay awake the second night. The third mor- 
ning he rese at five; but, nevertheless, lay awake the third 
night. THs next hour of rising was at four,and lying no Jos. 
gerawake, for a period of above sixty years, continued the 
same practice; and taking the year round, never lay awake 
for a quarter of an hour at a time, during a month. He 
justly adds, that by the same experiment, rising earlier and 
' earlier every morning, any person may discover how much 





| sleep he really stands in need of. Mr. Wesley was in the 
| ha it of going to bed at ten, so that by rising at four, he had 
| six houes eninterrupted sleep, which he considered to be suf= 
| ficient for his own health; he, however, very properly remarks 
| that invalids and persons of a delicate constitution, and those 
accustomed to much bodily fatigue during the day, may re- 
quire seven or eight hours’ sleep. 


FAULTS. 


Corrupted manners I shall ne‘er defend 
Nor, fal-eiy witty, for my faulis contend. 


As all error is meanness, it is incumbent on every man who 


consults his own dignity, to retract it as soon as he discovers 


it, without fearing any censure so much as thatof his own 
mind. As justice requiries that all injuries should be re- 
paircd, it is the duty of him who has seduccd others by bad 
practices, or fulse notions, to endeavor that such as have adop- 
ted his errors should know his retraction, and that those who 
save learned vice by his example, should by his cuample be 


taucht amendment.—Johnson. 





PRIDE. 
Ifa proud man makes me keep my distance, the comfort 


is he keeps his at the same time.—Dr. Swift. 
; 





SINCERITY. 
Sincerity is to speak as we think; to do as we pretend and 


profess; and to perform and make good what we promise; and 


"ere recently engaged in the exercise of their respective talents |! siderable amount of thought upon the proportions of oak and f really to be what we would seem and appear to be.—Arch- 


"0 @ meal got up a la mode, trom the carcass of a fine green || beech trees usually struck by lightening} he concludes that | bishop Aillotson’s Rule of life. 






















































































288 THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


—————$——— 


‘COME, GENTLE MUSE!’ 


; EA 
What is this ecstatic ’ 


Fills my senses with delight! 
Now with joy my brain is reeling, 
Blissful visions still revealing, 

Dazzling dreams my soul excite. 
Sure some magic spell is stealing 

O’er my mind with gladness bright; 
Every pulse with life is beating, 

Every nerve with rapture fired, 
Spirit grosser sense defeating,— 

Yes, tis so! [ am inspired! 

Now [ soar through pathless regions, 
Guarded by a dazzling throng, 

Hosts on hosts of countless legions 
Opening wide the fields of song. 


Yonder, Jo! a luckless gleaner 
Seeks to gain a Jaurel crown; 
Judging from his sad demeanor, 
Downcast looks, and tattered gown, 
Useless is his best endeavor;— 
Others seize the wished for prize, 
He may wander on forever, 
Worthless still his victories. 


| 


Who is this that I discover, 
Gathering flowers of choicest hue? 
Is it some heart-broken lover, 
To a faithless maiden true? 
See, he looks forlorn and weary, 
Yet his spirit tires not, 
Days seem years, full long and dreary, 
Still his love is not forgot. 
Many a glorious wreath has crowend him, 
Many a light his path illumed, 
Happy spirits crowd around him, 
Still for hef his heart’s consumed. 
What to him are earthly pleasures, 
What are honor’s empty bays? 
Here he finds immortal treasures, 
Here laments in mournful lays. 
May thy spirit ever hover, 
In oblivion of the past; 
For too late thou didst discover 
Earthly hopes deceive at last. 


| 
{ 
| 


Lo! the temple of the Muses, 
Towering high in matchless grace, 

Now the raptured spirit loses, 
Power its dazzliug form to trace; 

Far around resplendent shining 
Bathed in floods of liquid light, 

Every baser sense refining, 
Wonder mingling with delight. 

I will seek to gain admittance, 
And its mysteries will reveal. 

‘Tis refused me! not & pittance! 
Nota throb my pulses feel. 







two would you make your choice? 


It must be confessed in this case so many thousands of 
| years are to the imagination as a kind of eternity, though in 
reality they do not bear so great a proportion, to that duration 
| which is to follow them, as an unit does the greatest number 
which you can put together in figures, or as one of those sands 
to the supposed heap. Reason therefore tells us, without any 
manner ot hesitation, which would be the better part in this 
choice. But when the choice we actually have before us is 
'this, whether we will chose to be happy for the space of three 
|score and ten, nay perhaps of only twenty only ten years, I 
| might say of only a day or an hour, and miserable to all 
| eternity; or on the contrary miserable for this short term of 
\of years, and happy fora whole eternity; what words are 
sufficient to express that folly and want of consideration which 
in sucha case makes a wrong choice. 


SUNDAY MILITARY FUNERALS, 


The body of an Indian Chief, who had committed suicide, 
| was buried in this city with military honors, on Sunday last. 
| This measure has been condemned by a part of the public 
| press and defended by a part. Whether military honors were 
due to the deceased or not, is a question upon which we have 
nothing to say. In regard to the propriety of these military 
‘displays on the Sabbath, it seems strange to us, that there 
should be a difference of opinion. They disturb the order and 
'quictude of that day—they do violence to the feelings of a || and, showing it tome, he said, ‘I fill such a book as this once 
‘large portion of our citizens; and congregate in our streets a|!a week with observations and thoughts which occur to me, 


ETERNITY. 

The following question is started by one of the schoolmen; 
Supposing the whole body of the earth were a great ball or 
mass of the finest sand, and that a single grain or particle 
of this sand should be annihilated every thousand years: sup- 
posing then that you had it in your choice to be happy all the 
while this prodigious mass of sand was consuming by this 
| slow method, until there was not a grain of it left, on con- 
dition you were to be miserable ever after? or supposing that 
_you might be happy for ever after, on condition you would be 
| miserable until the whole mass of sand were thus annihilated 
at the rate of one grain in a thousand years:—which of these 







ANECDOTES OF DR. RUSH, 


The Doctor once informed me, that when he Wasa y 
man, he had been invited on some occasion to dine in com, 
pany with Robert Morris, Esq., 2 man celebrated for the 
he took in the American revolution. 1t so happened that the 
company had waited some time for Mr. Morris, Who, on hig 
appearance, appologized for detaining them, by stating thas 
he had been engaged in reading a serm=n ofa clergyman why 
had just gone to England to reccive orders. ‘Well, Mr, Mor. 
tris, said the Doctor, ‘how did you like the sermon? I hare 
heard it highly extolled.’ ‘Why, Doctor,’ said he, I did not 
like it at all. It is too smooth and tame for me.’ «Mp, Mon 
ris,’ replied the Doctor, ‘what sort of a sermon do you like 
I like, sir,’ replied Mr. Morris, ‘that Preaching which 
drives a man up into the corner of his pew, and makes him 
think the devil is after him.’ 

I heard him reprove his medical class once for restlessness 
during one of his lectures, by saying, ‘Gentlemen, I fear | 
not make you happy: the happy are always contented,’ This 
gentle rebuke pleased me so well that after lecture 1 thanked 
him for it, observing ‘when occasion should offer, I would try 
the effect of it upon my congregation.’ ‘No’ said the Doct 
‘I hope you will not. It is no compliment to a minister of 
the gospel to reprove his congregation for inattention, He 
should be able to keep their attention.’ Adding that ‘Dp, 
M's congregations were always attentive.’ 

. Dr. Rush was perhaps one of the most untiring students 
that ever lived. Two young physicians were conversing in 
his presence once, and one of them said, ‘when J finished 
my studies’—‘when you finished your studies!’ said the Doctor 
| abruptly, ‘why, you must be a happy man to have finished 
so young. I do not expect to finish mine while I live.” 
The writer once asked him, how he had been able to col. 
lect such an immense amount of information and facts as his 
publications and lectures contained. ‘I have been enable to 
do it,’ replied he ‘by economising my time as Mr. W. 
did. I have not lost one hour in amusement for the last thir 
ty years.” And taking a small note b ook from his pocket, 









greater number ol idle spectators and noisy boys, than if they | and facts collected in the rooms of my patients, and these are 


occurred upon any other day of the week. For these reasons || all preserved and used.’ 
they should be given up, especially as there can be no neces- 


sity for sucha funeral occurring on aSunday. There is no { MILTON. 


reason why the body of this Indian should not have been kept | 
until Monday. And so of any other case. Either bury | 
the body on Saturday or Monday. 


The highest praise of genius is original invention. Milton 
|| cannot be said to have contrived the structure of an epic poem, 


It must be an extreme | and therefore owes reverence to that vig our and amplitude of 


case when this cannot be done. It is a clear proposition to|| mind, to which all generations must be indebted for the art of 


‘our mind, those funerals, at which it is disirable to have ma- poetical narration, for the texture of the fable, the variations 


Ah! [ must have been mistaken, | sonic and military honors, should never take place on Sunday. |) o¢ dialogue, andall the stratagems that surprise and enchai 
, , in vai | . . ’ 
wt ham ap oNCCIT | They do not seem to be in good taste, they are not in hat-|| attention. But of all the borrowers from Homer, Milton is 
. s a 


They have tempted —but forsaken, 
1 will uot be lured again. LE ROY. 


=aEa=a=——— 


BIRTH. | 


| 
While some people hold in veneration exalted birth and an 
acquaintance fiom infancy with what are termed the higher || 


and more refined ranks in society, we must confess that we | lect from them better specimens of every mode of poetry than | 
have always regarded with peculiar respect and esteem those | any other English writer could supply.” Perhaps no nation | 


nati Chronicle. 


DRYDEN. 


Of Dryden’s works it was said by Pope, that “he could se- | 


| mony with the religious feelings of the community and they \ perhaps the least indebted. He was naturally a thinker for 
exert deleterious influences upon the pyblic morals—Cincin-|| himself, confident of his own abilites, and disdainful of help or 


| hindrance; he did not refuse admission to the thoughts or im 
' ages of his predecessors, but he did not seck them. From his 
contemporaries he neither courted nor received support; there 
jis in his writings nothing by which the pride of other av 
thors might be graitfied, or favour gaincd; no exchange ot 


iH praise, nor solicitation of support. Hus great works were per- 


If-mad. . Ev re ind | ever produccd a writer, that enriched her yi I ; , ‘ é , 
who are styled self-made men. Every well regulated mind | P : ned her language with such  furmed under discontenance, and in blindness; but difficulties 


will affix all due appreciation to the worth and talent which 





a varicty of models. To him we owe the improvement, per-| 


| vanished at his touch; he was born for whatever is arduovr, 


ir birth i igh i stai . || haps the completion of our metre, the refi f -| ‘ . ‘i 
have their birth in high station, and sustainyor elevate them ps P ’ efinement of our lan | and his work is not the greatcst of hcroic pocins, only because 


| 


i ir i se wi ; i . || guage, and much of the correctness of our i 8. age 
selves in their intercourse with the world, but there is a some. || guage, © corre sentiments. By | is he eat the Grt-<Diehnena’s lees. 


thing peculiarly commanding and entitled to veneration in the , him we were taught “supere ct fari,” to think naturally and | 
moral and intellectual strength which, vanquishing every | €Xpress forcibly. Though Davics has reasoned in rhyme be- |) 
obstacle in the way of poverty and want of opportunity, places | fore him, it may be perhaps maintained, that he was the first i 


PLA\e!PLACE, 


jtself above those more highly favored. In looking through || Who joined argument with poctry. He showed us the true \ Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise, 


the histories of great men in our own and other countries, we | bounds of a translator’s liberty. What was said of Rome | 


We love the play-place of our early days; 


will find a large majority of those who have filled the most | adorned by Augustus, may be applied, by an easy metaphor!) ‘The scene is touching, and the heart is stone, 


prominent stations in active life, composed of men who have |\to English poctry embellished by Dryden; lateritiam invenit, | 
been the makers of their own fortunes. If weseek for the |) ™armoream reliquit. He found it bricks, and he left it mar. 


cause of such a state of things, it may perhaps be found in the 


stimulus of rivalry incident to a necessity for exertion, and || 





the distaste for mental or physical labor which usuaily accom 
panies ample enjoyment of the world’s goods. While in the- 
one case, enterprise and assiduity better the condition at every 
step, and procure comparative superiority for the aspirants, in 
their own eyes at least, for fame, in the other the native exal- 
tation is such as to place their possessors above these influen. 
ces, and cause them to look down upon their fellow creatures. 
He who has to climb from the depths of the valley to the far 
off mountain top, acquires activity of limb and strength of 
muscle from his toilsome task, while the more fortunate indi- 
vidual, who can recline at his case within reach of the summit, 
becomes enervated and unfitted for the tusk of arriving at it, 
from the very fact that his powers have not been braced by 
the toil of surmounting the difiiculties beneath him.—Amer. 


| ble—Johnson’s Lives. 


AGE. 


But lo! another loss; the warbling choir, 
In him no sentiments of joy inspire; | 
The sweetest airs escape him; and the lute 

That thrills the general ear, to him is mute, | 
He sits, perhaps, too disiant; bring him near; 

Alas, ’tis still the same; he scarce can hear | 
The deep-ton’d horn, the trumpet’s clanging sound | 
And the loud blast that shakes the benches round. | 


That feels not at that sightyand feels at nove. 

| The wall on which we tried our graving skill, 

| The vary name we carv’d subsisting still; 

| The bench on which we sat while deep employed’d, 
Tho'mangled, hack’d, and how’d, not yet destroye’d, 


\ 
j 


The little ones, unbutton’d, glowing hot, 
Playing our games, and on the very spot; 
As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 
The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw; 
To pitch the ball into the grounded hat, 
Or drive it devious with a dext’rous pzt; 
Tire pleasing spectacle at once excite 

Such recollection of our own delights, 














E’en at his ear his boy, to tell the hour, That, viewing it, we seem almost t’ obtain 
Or who's arriv’d, must shout with all his power. Our innocent sweet simple years again.—Couper. 
SINGULAR FACT. Care is no cure, but rather corrosive 


There is not a single daily paper published in all Scotlanc* For things that are not to be reminded. 
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